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kd IS A pleasure for the Michigan Library Association to co-oper- 

ate with the Michigan School Librarians in the publication of the 
MIcHIGAN LrBRaRIAN. In doing so the Association acknowledges a 
special debt to the initiative and energy of the leaders of the school 
library group, and hopes that from this union of forces will grow 
a strong library organ, which will be carefully read by all and which 


will have many generous contributions, thus serving the interests 
of all librarians in Michigan. 


The work carried on during the last two years by the Associa- 
tion’s Planning and Legislative committees shows remarkable 
strength and good judgment. The Michigan Library Association 
should now be ready to act with decision and effectiveness upon the 
carefully considered program outlined by these committees. But to 
make these plans come to full realization, our Association must have 
the understanding and support of every librarian in the state. Else- 
where are presented the benefits and needs of co-operation through 
affiliation with the Michigan Library Association, and it is hoped 


that response to membership appeals will be immediate and vigor- 
ous. 


We all have faith in the immediate importance and lasting value 
of libraries, but to insure survival, even culture may find a militant 
attitude necessary. Let us unite our most earnest thoughts and our 
aggressive efforts to make more secure for Michigan that thoroughly 
democratic institution, the Public Library. 


Maup E. Gritt, 
President, Michigan Library Association 
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EDITORIALS 


An Eye to the Future and An Ear to the Ground 


The Michigan School Librarian is growing older. Under a new name 
and in a new dress the first number of volume three greets its enlarged 
family of readers. We are glad to announce the partnership of the State 
Executive Board of School Librarians and the Michigan Library Asso- 
ciation in publishing the Michigan Librarian, and call your attention 
to the increased membership of the editorial board which serves you 
through its columns. 

Volume three! We open its covers with all the exciting tremors of 
our first venture two years ago but with a feeling of greater responsi- 
bility. We are reminded of the saying that a prophet looks into the 
future with an eye that has seen the past. In order that you may bet- 
ter understand our policies and future plans, we ask you to get out 
your old files of the Michigan School Librarian and review with us 
its brief history. 

Two years ago through the efforts of a small enthusiastic group of 
school librarians and by the authority of the State Executive Board 
there appeared a twelve-page mimeographed quarterly publication called 
the Michigan School Librarian. The last two issues of that year had 
grown to a sixteen-page multilithed pamphlet which had added eight 
more pages by the end of its second year of service. This publication 
was planned at its inception to meet the needs of school librarians in 
the state, remembering especially those smaller schools which dwell in 
splendid isolation geographically and professionally. As a medium for 
the discussion of problems relating to the school library and an exchange 
of professional thought, as well as a source of state and local library 
news, the Michigan School Librarian served an ever-growing circle of 
readers. Among its friends are 35 organizations and groups in other 
states who exchange their publications with us. Belief in the need of 
such an organ for the purpose of professional contact led the editorial 
board to adopt the policy of free distribution to all school librarians in 
Michigan, and to other librarians in the state upon request. The sub- 
scription rate of fifty cents per year affected all requests for our publi- 
cation from other states. 

The State Executive Board of School Librarians sponsoring this pub- 
lishing effort had no source of revenue. To those who did not share in 
the adventure, the tale of how that first editorial board by dint of 
united, untiring labor and persistent effort were able to secure sufficient 
funds to send the Michigan School Librarian subscription free to their 
friends and co-workers would seem indeed incredulous. On two occa- 
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sions the Michigan Library Association made generous contributions to 
the work, and the bulletin was then sent out to its membership. 

It is upon this background of cooperation and interest on the part 
of the Association that the publishing partnership was affected this fall. 
The Association is thus answering a great need, frequently expressed by 
public librarians in the state, for some means of disseminating profes- 
sional news. Besides answering this need for news, the editorial board 
plans this year to keep Michigan librarians in touch with some of the 
larger subjects of library interest through solicited articles, to discuss 
Michigan problems of library certification, state aid, civil service, and 
to maintain an even balance in these articles so that all library interests 
in the state are represented. Special needs will be cared for in our various 
departments. The quarterly plan has been again adopted, modified this 
year to three issues and a complete directory of all librarians in the 
state in place of a fourth issue. It has been further decided to continue 
the former policy of free distribution. With the purpose also of educa- 
tional publicity, we are including on our mailing lists educators and 
outstanding people interested in libraries as well as schools of library 
science and teacher-training institutions in the state. 

In the past two years our financial problems have been met on a 
more or less temporary and emergency basis. This year our business 
office is working out plans for a permanent business set-up. Such a busi- 
ness transformation is not made overnight. It is with deep appreciation 
we recognize the faith of those members of the school group who this 
fall have so generously contributed funds to this publication. We are 
proud of the Honor Roll published in this issue. Contributions will not 
be needed if a sufficiently increased membership roll of the Michigan 
Library Association can be assured. 

We hope that our days of pioneering are closing and that we are 
establishing a permanent library organ for librarians in all fields of 
library work in the state. Plans for the future of libraries in Michigan 
should include the closest form of cooperation with all existing groups 
of library effort,—public, school, college and special. Failing in this, we 
are indeed unprepared to meet the external forces which now push 
against our doors. Let us join hands for the common good; and, while 
looking into the future, keep our ears to the ground. 

HELEN E. CAMPBELL. 


om * * 


To Be or Not to Be 


Tue Micuican Library Association has been talking about certification 
of librarians for close to twenty years, but nothing definite has been 
done. In that period various groups—barbers, beauty specialists, osteo- 
paths, nurses, beekeepers—have appeared before the State Legislature 
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with plans for raising the standards of their vocations or professions, 
while the last advance move in the teaching profession has been such 
that it affects the school librarian, and has caught us unprepared. If 
ever the library is to stand before the citizens of this state as an educa- 
tional institution, then we must be educators worthy the name. At the 
Library Institute held at the Universiy of Chicago last summer, Pro- 
fessor Judd spoke of an educator as one engaged in the profession of 
education through teaching, but Professor Robinson of Yale said that 
a librarian who “realistically and constantly thinks of books in relation 
to people as instruments for social growth and betterment” is an edu- 
cator. Can we measure up to the challenge of this definition? If so, 
then why should we not join any effort for certification with enthusi- 
asm, that we may so raise the standards of our profession that we shall 
be recognized by our Commonwealth as one of the important forces for 
educational growth and social betterment? 

The librarian who thinks of his work only in terms of routine and 
records, the librarian who gives no thought or study to the social growth 
and higher standards of his community, the librarian who, in a chilly 
and unsocial atmosphere, stands guard over a collection of books, these 
will probably not be interested in certification and certainly should not 
be certified into the profession of librarianship. 

Careful consideration should be given to articles on certification 
appearing in these pages, and, if any reader feels of a critical mind in 
regard to the ideas and plans submitted, prompt statements of differing 
points of view should be sent to the editor, that we may iron out our 
differences and get together on a proposed plan of action without fur- 
ther loss of time. Let us not embark on another period of twenty years 
of discussion with no action. 


Frora B. RoBeErTs. 
2b + bn 


Certification for School Librarianship 
By ANIELA Poray 


THe MicHicaN Lrprary Association at the Tri-State Meeting in Toledo 
went on record recommending certification of librarians. At that time 
it accepted the report on the certification of school librarians submitted 
by Miss Edith King, Chairman of the Committee. 

Certification of school librarians should prove a remedy for old evils. 
Over a period of years the word “librarian” as applied to the person 
“serving” readers in school was synonymous with any of the following 
—English teacher at its best, clerk or student, and janitor at its worst. 
Usually the time covered by this “service” extended from one period to 
three, sometimes it was the period at the close of school, or the time 
allotted to lunch. The short-comings of such libraries are accurately 
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reflected in the attitude of school faculties, the meagre extent of time 
devoted to the library service, the type of librarian and the quality 
and quantity of book stocks. 

To a large degree, the attitude of school authorities was responsible 
for these conditions, for while they wanted the best academic and pro- 
fessional training for their teachers, anyone according to them could 
function as a school librarian. There was almost a universal lack of 
recognition of librarianship as a profession, separate and distinct from 
that of teaching. “Anyone could give out books,” was the usual com- 
ment of school authorities as if that were all in all to library service. 
Naturally there were exceptions to this attitude, particularly in large 
cities, but they were notable and rare ones. 

To the Detroit Educational system belongs the honor of being the 
pioneer in Michigan in the work of professional determination of library 
standards for school libraries and librarians. Mr. C. C. Certain’s stand- 
ards were eventually followed by those of the late Mr. E. L. Miller. 
These were adopted by the North Central Association. With this for- 
ward step it would seem that school librarians were established on a 
firmer basis of concrete professional requirements. But while there were 
authoritative agencies to certify teachers, there were none to certify 
school librarians and the North Central Association standards were 
honored in breach far more than in observance. 


True, library schools had definite standards for all librarians irrespec- 
tive of their peculiar professional affiliations or distinction. A college 
degree with one year of library school training was required for pro- 
fessional positions in Public Libraries, but school authorities were quite 
indifferent to this, except as it concerned the college degree which 
for the past two decades was quite generally required for High School 
teachers. 

The definition of school librarian as presented by the Certification 
Committee is:—‘‘One whose library work is confined to the faculty 
and students of a school, who ranks as a teacher, and who is paid by 
the Board of Education.” 


Gradually the educational and professional standards were rising so 
that in larger cities and notably in Detroit, the North Central Associa- 
tion standards were no longer an objective but largely an attainment 
insofar as the qualification of school librarians was concerned. But still 
there was no state certification for them so that the status of librarians 
in schools of librarians was still anomalous. 

The question of certification of librarians is not new. It has been dis- 
cussed for some years past in Michigan as a professional necessity and 
as a movement which many states have adopted or are studying with 
view of adopting. In 1936 a Certification Committee was appointed, 
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with Miss Edith King, High School librarian and supervisor of school 
libraries in Jackson as Chairman with the author of this article as the 
other member of the committee. 


The state Department of Public Instruction was then working on 
unified certification rules and provisions for teachers, with Mr. John R. 
Emens as the Director of Teachers’ training and certification code. The 
Committee met with him on several occasions and found him helpful 
and understanding. 


The qualifications for librarians in schools as annunciated in the re- 
cently adopted code require a college degree with a major or a minor 
in library science, which might mean as low as fifteen hours of library 
training. Added to this are twenty hours of “Education” the last being 
required of all persons employed by Boards of Education on an instruc- 
tional basis. Provisions in paragraphs 22 and 23 of the new code allow 
eight hours of practice work or experience in a library thus leaving 12 
hours of class work in subjects acceptable to the college or department 
of education of any of the state institutions of higher learning. School 
librarians qualifying under these requirements have the status of a 
teacher in all its implications,—salary, advancement, pension, etc. 

The Certification Committee was appreciative of this definite recog- 
nition of academic and professional standards of school librarians, yet 
it feels that the emphasis is not properly placed. School librarians are 
still being measured largely by the measuring stick applied to teachers. 


Fifteen hours of library training, a minor, is not an adequate prepara- 
tion for a major professional interest and work. Furthermore the fif- 
teen hours of library science taken in any unaccredited school would not 
be recognized by the American Library Association as a substitute for 
a full year’s course in schools on the accredited list of the Association, 
nor could it be applied on a year’s library training in any of these 
schools. Admittedly school librarians should have some work in “Educa- 
tion,”—eight hours of class work was suggested by the Certification 
Committee, but valid certification of school librarians should not depend 
on standards set up for teachers. As expressed in the Committee’s report: 
—‘“Do we want our libraries in schools administered by teachers who 
have had a few hours in library science in addition to teachers’ certif- 
icates; or, do we want librarians with basic principles, ideals, training 
and experience in the library profession, with added knowledge of 
school situations and teaching principles?” There would be very little 
disagreement as to which of the two types would be preferable. Certifi- 
cation for school librarians is not a closed issue as Mr. Emens is open 
to suggestions and his range of vision in matters of school libraries and 
librarians goes beyond the immediate provisions of the Code. 

The Michigan Library Association has a Committee for the certifica- 
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tion of public library librarians, whose task is to set up definite profes- 
sional standards. In a questionnaire sent out last summer by the Com- 
mittee on State Library Commissions was included a question relative 
to certification of school and public library librarians in all states of the 
union. The answers conclusively prove that there is a general movement 
toward certification. Studies on the subject have been submitted to 
various authorities, legislative measures have been introduced, but the 
results are still meagre. In this connection it would seem that the Ameri- 
can Library Association might assume the same authoritative attitude 
toward libraries and librarians as the North Central Association does 
in regard to schools and teachers. This authority on the part of the 
latter was assumed in order to bring about higher educational standards. 
Similar attitude of authority on the part of the American Library 
Association, would establish in minds of authorities dealing with the 
appointment of librarians, the basic professional and academic qualifica- 
tions for such appointments. 

Finally, the efforts toward certification should not be confined or 
limited to librarians, for there is an urgent need for the certification 
of libraries. To place a librarian possessing all professional and educa- 
tional requirements in a library, public or school, which is lacking 
proper equipment and book stock, adequate assistance and financial 
support is to waste good seed upon arid soil. No librarian can perform 
miracles, nor should she attempt them. Communities or schools which 
fail to give adequate support, should not be allowed to maintain mori- 
bund libraries. The New York State has such a provision. 

The task before the librarians of Michigan is to educate appointive 
authorities and taxpayers as to what constitutes effective library service, 
what financial support is necessary for such service, and that only a 
properly qualified librarian can give this service. Certification is a for- 
ward step in this direction. 

This should be our aim. Are we willing, strong and capable of this 
educational effort? When and if we are, we can accomplish it. 


Library Leadership In Adult Education 


By Ratpu A. ULVELING 


PRELIMINARY to any consideration of the responsibility of libraries and 
of their function in the field of adult education we must have a clear 
understanding of the aims of the whole broad endeavor as well as a 
comprehensive knowledge of the separate activities being promoted by 
allied organizations whose purpose is the development of the adult. 

The entire problem of education in general has been succinctly 
phrased by the educational director in one of our leading automobile 
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corporations in his statement that society should give to each individual 
two types of education: education to earn a living, and education to 
learn how to live. 

Though neither should be totally excluded at any point in our life- 
long development the emphasis to be placed on one or the other type 
may well vary with advancing years. For is it not true that the practi- 
cal education comprised in the first point has far greater potentialities 
when applied to the adolescent who has yet to find his place in society 
than when applied to the adult who has already come to grips with the 
world. The station in life of the one may be altered immeasurably while 
that of the other, because of hampering responsibilities, can be changed 
only within very narrow limits. 

If this be true then should not our educational services for adults 
emphasize strongly those activities which will bring to adults richer, 
fuller, and happier lives by developing an appreciation of nature, a 
sympathetic understanding of the components of our world society and 
a knowledge and enjoyment of the finest of human expressions whether 
they be in music, literature, or the fine arts. 

In such a program the opportunities and even the obligations of 
libraries are almost unlimited. With no thought of trying to circum- 
scribe the efforts of other groups, or indeed even of limiting that of 
libraries to any single aspect of the endeavor we nevertheless recognize 
separate parts of the whole program as falling naturally within the 
scope of various social agencies. Perhaps no type of organization can 
more competently prepare individuals to earn a living than our wide- 
spread school system with its facilities for training either for trades or 
the professions. Education in special fields—health education, home- 
making, and similar subjects—belong to the agencies which have long 
rendered service in those fields. By the same token promotion of the 
type of education which encourages liberal self development with no 
reward other than a subjective satisfaction becomes the responsibility 
of libraries. The fact that promotion of this type of education for adults 
is lagging in Michigan must be the concern of the entire profession 
within the State—school, college, and public librarians alike. 

School librarians are responsible for making the directors of the 
formal educational institutions with whom they work conscious of the 
potentialities for life-long growth that may follow an aggressive culti- 
vation in the individual of the habit of independent study. College and 
university librarians through work with the alumni may forward the 
activity in a promising group but a group which too often despite its 
advantages drops into a state of mental lethargy when removed a few 
years from its alma mater. Public librarians must be constantly alert 
to the possibilities for providing stimulation and must in a larger way 
than has prevailed to date accept their obligation to provide educational 
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leadership both to those who come to their libraries and to their 
other constituents who to date have been indifferent to personal growth. 

At the recent meeting (November 6 and 7) of the Michigan Council 
on Adult Education held in Jackson, reports of 22 agencies participat- 
ing in the adult education program were given. Some parts of the pro- 
gram are going forward commendably. Others are lagging. So far as 
libraries are concerned this lack of balance will persist until all mem- 
bers of the profession within the State sense fully their responsibility 
and push vigorously the work they espouse. 


Notes on the Tri-State Convention 
RIcHARD MINNICH 


Tue Tri-State Convention of the Indiana, Michigan, and Ohio Li- 
brary Associations was held in the Commodore Perry Hotel in Toledo, 
Ohio, October 15, 16, and 17. The combination of the three Associa- 
tions swelled the attendance to well over a thousand. Due to the added 
attendance, there were more book displays and more prominent speak- 
ers at this convention than the average state association is able to pre- 
sent. Those in attendance came from the meeting with the feeling that 
it was in every way a stimulating and successful meeting. 

Among the speakers brought in from the outside was John Mason 
Brown, dramatic critic of the New York Evening Post, who gave an 
illuminating and entertaining talk on the players and plays on Broad- 
way during the past and present season. George H. Locke, librarian of 
the Toronto Public Libraries, presented an appreciation of Kipling, 
quoting from his works and giving interesting sidelights of his life. 
Malcolm G. Wyer, president of the American Library Association, 
spoke on “Enduring Values,” summing up the past accomplishments of 
the library in the social structure and pointing out trends to be followed 
in the future. “The Library and the Arts” was discussed by Frederick 
P. Keppel, President of the Carnegie Corporation of New York, who 
stressed the importance of the library in furthering all the arts—fine, 
manual, technical, etc. 

At the reception, the conference was privileged in seeing the Toledo 
Art Institute which is one of the finest buildings of its kind in the 
country. The reception was preceded by a piano recital by Mary Hug- 
gins Van Doren of Toledo, given in the auditorium of the Institute. 
This was followed by a talk on the appreciation of book design and 
construction by Otto F. Ege, in which many books of unusual design 
and construction were shown and a plea made for a newer and more 
modern approach to the construction and design of books. The recep- 
tion was held in the Institute’s unique Cloister. 
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The section meetings were so well attended that many of them over- 
flowed the rooms in which they were held. The Book Section was given 
a study of the relationship between book expenditures and circulation 
figures by Roberta Johnston of the Cincinnati Public Library, who 
quoted interesting figures on these topics from many libraries of the 
three states in the last few years. Short talks on fashions in fiction and 
superlatives in book advertising were followed by reviews of five cur- 
rent economic books by various people. 

A good part of the Children’s Library Section was given over to the 
discussion of recent books for young people. Miss Efte Power reviewed 
several books of fiction for older boys and girls. Miss Rowena Bennett, 
author of “Around a Toadstool Table,” entertained the section with 
readings of her own verse. May Massie illustrated her talk on three 
decades of book illustration for children with many examples of good 
illustrations, both old and new. 

The Reference Section was told by Mr. George Freedley how the New 
York Public Library gathers and stores its theatre collection. Programs, 
handbills, and critical reviews are used to give the atmosphere of the 
times, while the author, players, and title approach is used to give avail- 
able information on all phases of the stage. This was followed by a 
group discussion of practical problems of the reference department 
centering around such topics as the amount of time given to students, 
telephone requests, and the use of bound newspapers. 


The High School Section and Young People’s Round Table is covered 
in the report following this article. 


At the closing luncheon of the convention, Dr. Carl Wittke of Ohio 
State University gave a very informative talk on the Ohio-Michigan 
boundary dispute at the time that Michigan was admitted to the Union. 
His paper has been published in the October number of the Ohio State 
Archeological and Historical quarterly. 


At the business meeting of the Michigan Library Association the 
reports of the Legislative and Planning Committees were read, dis- 
cussed, and adopted. A resolution was passed to secure an executive 
secretary for the association for at least a limited time, to carry on rou- 
tine work and to attend to proposed legislation. It was decided that a 
drive be made this coming year for a larger membership in the associa- 
tion to secure funds for the program recommended by these commit- 
tees. 

The association also approved a recommendation that the Michigan 
School Librarian be developed so as to become an organ of general 
library interest and that the association be financially responsible on a 
sixty-forty basis. 
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The Young People’s Reading Round Table 
Tri-State Convention 


Jorntnc with the school librarians of Indiana and Ohio and with the 
librarians in public libraries who work with young people, the Michi- 
gan School Library Section sponsored a Young People’s Reading Round 
Table at the Tri-State Convention in Toledo, October 17. Jean Roos 
of the Stevenson Room of the Cleveland Public Library was chairman 
of the program committee, assisted by Florence M. Schad of Manual 
Training High School, Indianapolis, and Miriam Herron, Northern 
High School, Flint. 


Miss Herron presided at the opening of the meeting, introducing Mr. 
George J. Blazier, President of the Ohio Library Association, who pre- 
sented the speaker of the morning, Mr. Wilford M. Aikin, Professor 
of Education at Ohio State University and Chairman of the Commis- 
sion on the Relation of School and College, of the Progressive Education 
Association. Mr. Aikin’s intriguing subject was “Librarian absent— 
shelves vacant.” He first outlined the work of the Commission on the 
Relation of School and College, which has been to choose thirty second- 
ary schools which were then freed from the shackles of college entrance 
requirements in order to experiment with modifications of the tradi- 
tional subject matter, administrative and teaching methods. The “un- 
shackled” schools have this fall sent over 1,000 graduates to 170 col- 
leges. The Commission will study the failures and successes of these 
students in the hope that in the future the work of both school and 
college will become more significant and valuable to the student. 





Mr. Aikin then showed the part of the librarian in this new educa- 
tion: in planning new courses with teachers, suggesting new materials 
of instruction or new ways of using old materials, helping the instructor 
to write new text material if necessary, and, knowing all fields, becom- 
ing the center of integration. The librarian of the progressive school 
has the greatest responsibility of all—and the greatest opportunity. Mr. 
Aikin said of present-day education, “Our greatest error has been our 
failure to lead boys and girls to an understanding of American democ- 
racy and its implications for modern society. Democracy as a way of 
life and an ideal of society is our most pressing problem. If the solution 
is undertaken, the librarian is most important. What books, what docu- 
ments will make the library contribute to that purpose?” 


In closing, Mr. Aikin made a plea for “shelves empty—librarian 
absent” in which he explained that he would like to see the student sur- 
rounded by books in the classrooms and the librarian out of the library 
at least half of the time—in classes where vital work is going on, sitting 
with groups of teachers planning their work, planning work with stu- 
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dents, even around the town, in museums and in industries discovering 
the educational possibilities of the community. A spirited discussion 
from the floor followed Mr. Aikin’s address. 

The second part of the Round Table program was a modified panel 
discussion on The Adolescent Reader, introduced by Miss Roos. The 
leaders of the discussion were Jessie Gay VanCleve and Mildred Bat- 
chelder of the School and Children’s Division of the A. L. A. The mem- 
bers of the panel were: Florence Erwin, Librarian, High School Library, 
Mishawka, Indiana; Katherine Lewis, High School of Commerce, De- 
troit, Michigan; Lucile Gerber, Librarian, LaSalle Branch, Public Li- 
brary, South Bend, Indiana; Margaret Cleaveland, Librarian, John 
Adams High School, Cleveland, Ohio; Ethel C. Wright, Supervisor of 
Work with Children, Public Library, Toledo, Ohio; Lucille Wicker- 
sham, Librarian, Pontiac High School, Pontiac, Michigan. 

Time was unfortunately too short to go very thoroughly into the 
many interesting problems of the adolescent and the library, but the 
questions here voiced opened up avenues for future exploration. Some 
of the subjects touched upon were: Is the introduction of young people 
to adult literature and the use of adult departments in public libraries 
the most important responsibility of libraries working with adolescents? 
How can public libraries hold the reading interests of boys and girls 
who leave school at the gth and roth grades? Is it necessary that the 
librarian working with these people know both juvenile and adult 
books? Is there book material for the reluctant reader? An animated 
discussion of these topics among the members of the panel occurred 
with frequent additions from the audience. It was the opinion of those 
present that similar discussions should be conducted in future meetings 
of librarians working with young people. 


% + % 


Some Problems Yet To Be Solved 


Summaries of the talks given before the Library School of the 
University of Michigan, by Dr. H. M. Lydenberg of the New 
York Public Library, and Dr. Andrew Keogh of Yale. 


Dr. H. M. LypENBERG, pictured in the mind’s eye as the ruler 
of the library behind the lions on Fifth Avenue in New York City, 
might seem an awesome figure. As seen in person on the platform of 
the library lecture room at the University of Michigan, Friday and 
Saturday, October 23 and 24, he seemed an unassuming man with great 
personal charm who feels that the germ behind the library idea is as 
important as the spectacular developments prominent in its history. It 
was this background, in fact, along with notable figures connected 
with the past of the New York Public Library, about which Dr. Lyden- 
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berg spoke in his first two lectures. These began a series of talks to be 
given during the year at the University Library sponsored by the Car- 
negie Corporation. 

Young and prospective librarians were the direct target for the talk 
on “Some Problems Yet to be Solved,” but in stating them Dr. Lyden- 
berg challenged any thinking member of the profession. Objective and 
intensive study of readers with conclusions based on facts rather than 
hunches was the first suggestion. Contact with publishers, he felt, would 
give them the benefit of librarian’s experience with readers. Work on 
certification and personnel remains to be done and then comes the ques- 
tion of mechanics. Is the catalog a new Frankenstein? Can we keep on 
adding cards and changing subject headings? Can we be justified in 
storing a book used once in ten years in a center like the New York 
Public Library or will there be storage centers for large areas? The 
future of libraries will also involve the development of television, fac- 
similes, reproduction, films, photography, microphotography with its 
pill box rolls, and manuscripts, prints, pictures, music, all present their 


problems. 


Bibliography 
WorD WAs AROUND that lectures on bibliography at best could scarcely 
be humorous, but Dr. Andrew Keogh of Yale University with his 
delightful parenthetical humor succeeded in keeping his listeners in a 
state of chuckles, November 13 and 14, when he addressed a group of 
librarians at the University of Michigan Library. The Yale University 
Library itself constituted Dr. Keogh’s first talk. Emphasizing that the 
building had been planned for use, he traced the library tradition at 
Yale to its inception. A clergyman’s books had been donated and placed 
on a table “to be given for the founding of an institution of learning 
within the colony.” These books were moved from building to build- 
ing—always in the best room. Money was left in 1918 by John Wil- 
liams Sterling for the erection of a building “‘of general use to the 
institution.” It was voted at the Yale Council to make this building a 
library. The plans were carefully criticized by faculty members and a 
committee of librarians. Dr. Keogh explained in his talk how books for 
undergraduates have been located near the front entrance and how 
after much difficulty the staff room was placed on the main floor near 
all the services. He described the Linonian and Brothers Browsing Room 
which was established in order that the student might be brought into 
intimate contact with books, thus bringing about in an informal way 
an acquaintance with and a love of good books, valuable in life after 
graduation. Administration, student positions, and academic rank, with 
its problems in regard to the library staff, came into the discussion. The 
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talk on bibliography disclosed how the subject is taught at Yale under 
various headings such as Art of the Book, History of the Book, Book 
Collecting and Use of the Library. 


Personalities 


HARRY M. LYDENBERG 

Tue Dayton Pustic Liprary has the distinction of having had Harry 
M. Lydenberg as a page for the four years, 1889-93. Dr. Lydenberg 
was born in Dayton, and was graduated from Harvard where he con- 
tinued his library career as an assistant in the University Library. Later 
he began as a cataloguer in the Lenox Branch of the New York Public 
Library, was placed in charge of manuscripts for three years, and then 
became assistant to the director. For a period of nearly twenty years 
Mr. Lydenberg served as chief reference librarian, in fact until he be- 
came assistant director in 1928. At the present time Dr. Lydenberg is 
the director of the New York Public Library, a post which he has held 
since November, 1934. His degree of Doctor of Literature was received 
from Tufts in 1935. 


ANDREW KEOGH 

EvER sINCE he came to the United States in 1899, Dr. Keogh has 
occupied some library position at Yale University. When he first came 
to the United States he was asked to be librarian of the Linonian and 
Brothers Library at the University. Born in England at Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, he was for six years the reference librarian of the New- 
castle Public Library. He was educated at the Rutherford Institute, 
Newcastle, and at the Durham College of Science. He also took his 
Master of Arts at Yale, and in 1928 received an honorary degree of 
Doctor of Literature from the University of Michigan. Not long after 
coming to this country, Mr. Keogh married an American librarian, 
Jessie Sherman Van Vliet, of Oak Park, Illinois. The same year he 
became reference librarian at Yale. He resigned from this position in 
1916, to become the chief librarian of the University, and also Sterling 
Professor of Bibliography. 


MAUD E. GRILL 

Miss Maun E. Gritt, Librarian of the Jackson County Library, by 
background and experience is especially qualified to serve as the Presi- 
dent of the Michigan Library Association. With a rural up-bringing 
and a variety of teaching and library experience and outside interests 
of a type to give a broad view of wide spread activities in the State. 
She brings acquaintance with her field and a quiet effectiveness to the 
ost. 

. A graduate of Western State Teachers College, holding the degree 
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of Bachelor of Philosophy from the University of Chicago and a 
graduate of the Columbia Library School, she has been a teacher and 
later Children’s Librarian in Battle Creek, and Assistant in the Refer- 
ence Department of the Michigan State Library. In 1930 she organized 
the Jackson County Library which she has since administered with out- 
standing success. 

As Treasurer of the Michigan Library Association in 1927-28 and 
Vice-President last year she is acquainted with its problems and oppor- 
tunities. 

That her interests and efforts are appreciated and utilized beyond her 
regular professional activities is evidenced by the fact that she has been, 
for a number of years, the Chairman of Library Service for the Michi- 
gan Congress of Parents and Teachers, and in May, 1936 was elected 
President of the Jackson Business and Professional Women’s Club. 


Report of the Scahlasinn Committee 


For the Year 1935-1936 
AN ABSTRACT 


CERTIFICATION. Previous study of the question showed that, al- 
though authorities differ, it is doubtful if a certification law in this state 
can be made applicable to home rule cities and villages. If this proves 
to be so, practically every municipality of more than 3,000 population, 
except Lansing and Ann Arbor would be exempt. 

It was the concensus of opinion of both the Legislative and Planning 
Committees that a committee to study voluntary plans of certification 
should be set up, in order to bring the various problems involved before 
the entire membership. We join with the Planning Committee i in recom- 
mending that the Michigan Library Association approve the idea of 
voluntary certification, and that, to this end, a committee be appointed 
to draft a plan for presentation to the 1937 meeting of the association. 


CERTIFICATION OF LIBRARIANS IN SCHOOLS. The pressing 
problems involved because the certification code for teachers, which 
went into effect this fall, was to be applied to teacher-librarians and 
librarians in schools, became evident early in the year. We commend to 
your attention the excellent work of the sub-committee on this ques- 
tion, Miss Edith King and Miss Aniela Poray, and their separate report. 


PROPOSED CIVIL SERVICE LAW. Mr. Hobart Coffey assumed the 
responsibility of discussing the Report of the Civil Service Study Com- 
mission with Mr. James K. Pollock, Chairman, and of preparing the 
following memorandum on the effect of the proposed civil service 
legislation on libraries in the state. 

“The proposed Civil Service Law, if adopted in its present form, 
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will have only a limited effect on the library profession in the State. 
The office of State Librarian and positions on the state library staff and 
in the Supreme Court Library fall under the general provisions . . . It 
would seem that library employees in the state normal schools would be 
included in the classified service. 

“Library employees in school, county or city libraries, not being state 
employees, are not touched directly by the proposed law. Such em- 
ployees may fall under civil service, if they happen to find themselves in 
a community where there is a local civil service commission, the juris- 
diction of which extends to libraries. 

“If the present law goes into effect, present holders of positions in the 
state and normal school libraries will eventually have to submit to a 
competitive examination in order to be eligible for a permanent ap- 
pointment. Until such an examination is held their appointment is to 
be regarded as purely temporary.” 


ACT 180 OF THE ACTS OF 1935. During the closing hours of the 
1935 legislature, an amendment to Act 180 was passed which diverts 
certain penal fines from public and school libraries to a “county law 
library fund.” 

Inquiries at the Attorney General’s Office brought the response that 
no ruling could be made upon this legislation until a test case brought 
the questions before the courts. We understand that Ludington, Mason 
County, is about to bring legal action to test the constitutionality of 
this law, and has inspired local civic associations and influential citizens 
to protest to the state authorities. We believe that the Michigan Library 
Association should offer every support to Ludington in this action. 


THE STATE. Twenty-four percent of the total population of this state 
are without library service. The unserved territory includes one city of 
between 10,000 and 25,000 population, and four cities between 5,000 
and 10,000 population, in all 46,200 urban residents. Eight counties and 
1,140,249 rural people are without libraries. Perhaps we have enough 
information about the districts where these unserved people live to say 
that local units cannot finance library service alone, and that all of this 
function will have to be assumed by the state and the state library at 
least for the immediate future. 

With these problems in mind, we believe the Association should make 
a major effort during the coming legislative year to strengthen the state 
library and to see to it that it is adequately financed. As one step in this 
direction, the Legislative Committee recommends that an effort be made 
to secure the appointment of a state library commission which will be 
responsible for the direction of the State Library, the appointment of 
the State Librarian, and for the encouraging and fostering of progres- 
sive library service in Michigan. 
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STATE AID. We wish to go on record as favorable to the principle of 
state aid for public libraries. We appreciate that there are complex 
problems involved in working out a fair basis for distributing state 
funds and that much detailed factual information on the present status 
of Michigan libraries and a budgeting of their actual needs will be re- 
quired before legislation can be drawn. 

Do we have enough information to show that the libraries of the 
state are inadequately financed, and cannot be completely supported 
by the local units? The Equal Chance reports Michigan library expen- 
ditures for 1935 at .38 per capita, with less than one volume per capita 
(.91) and a circulation of 4.37 volumes per capita. 

We know that the libraries of the state, together with all tax sup- 
ported activities are being subject to the uncertainties of a rapidly shift- 
ing tax base. In Michigan we are in the throes of developing a new tax 
policy. “Recent developments in the Michigan tax situation” published 
by the Bureau of Government of the University of Michigan points out 
that with the abandonment of the state levy on property in 1935 and 
the adoption of the retail sales tax, taxes on property have “declined 
both absolutely and relatively during the last few years,” and the 
“major portion of the state tax burden falls on general consumers and 
on automobile owners.” 

Can some plans for a matching basis of support be worked out that 
will stimulate local initiative and set up minimum standards? Can the 
plan be a means of encouraging more efficient units of service, higher 
standards? What amounts of money are needed, and on what basis 
should they be appropriated? These and many other detailed questions 
we pass on to the next Legislative Committee. 


Loteta D. Fran, Chairman 


Station M. L. A.—Calling All Librarians!!! 


MicwicaNn librarians are facing a crisis. It will take the joint forces of every 
library employee in the state of Michigan to accomplish the program that our 
state association officers and the planning and legislative committees have set 
as a goal. Their objectives include certification, state aid for libraries, and bet- 
ter support for our State Library. If we as a professional group are to succeed 
we must act to support them. 

The first need is a 100% membership in the Michigan Library Association. 
The state will be divided into districts with district membership chairmen who 
will invite all librarians in their respective districts to join the M. L. A. When 
you receive this invitation you can take the first step toward united action 
by joining your state library association. The dues are only one dollar. The 
Michigan Library Association has been organized to benefit the libraries and 
library workers of the State. Join your association and let us all work together 
for action. 

DorotHy DowseTT, 
Chairman, Membership Committee, M. L. A. 
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In The Spotlight 
The 1936-1937 Who’s Who 





OFFICERS AND EXECUTIVE 
BOARD, M. L. A. 

President: 

Miss Maude E. Grill, Jackson County 
Library, Jackson, Mich. 

First Vice-President: 

Mr. Ralph A. Ulveling, Detroit Pub- 
lic Library, Detroit. 

Second Vice-President: 

Mrs. Alice B. Merriman, Kalamazoo 
College Library, Kalamazoo. 

Secretary-T reasurer: 

Miss Bessie M. Johnson, Law Library, 
University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor. 

Mr. Samuel H. Ranck, Librarian, Pub- 
lic Library, Grand Rapids. 

Mrs. Samuel W. McAllister, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 





M. L. A. COMMITTEES FOR 
1936-1937 


LEGISLATIVE: 


Chairman: 


Mr. Ralph Ulveling, Associate Librari- 
an, Detroit Public Library. 

Miss Margaret Chapman, Librarian, 
Coldwater Public Library. 

Mr. Hobart R. Coffey, Law Librarian, 
University of Michigan. 

Mr. Arthur O. Cook, Trustee, Hoyt 
Public Library, Saginaw. 

Miss Mary J. Crowther, Librarian, 
Monroe Public Library. 

Mr. William Jenks, Trustee, St. Clair 
County Library, Port Huron. 

Miss Edith A. King, Librarian, Senior 
High School, Jackson. 

Miss Constance Bement, Director of 
Extension State Library, Lansing. 
Mrs. Grace §. McClure, Librarian, 
State Library, Lansing. 





Miss Aniela Poray, Librarian, North- 
eastern High School, Detroit. 

Mrs. Loleta Dawson Fyan, Librarian, 
Wayne County Library. 

Mrs. Dorothy T. Hagerman, Librarian, 
Burton Junior H. S. Grand Rapids. 

Mrs. Lois Townley Place, Supervisor 
School Libraries and Associate Pro- 
fessor Library Science, Wayne 
University Library, Detroit. 

Miss Helen H. Ellis, Senior Circula- 
tion Assistant, Detroit Public Li- 
brary. 

Mr. William H. Keller, Public Library, 
Detroit. 


POLICIES COMMITTEE: 
Chairman: 


Miss Elizabeth Ronan, Assistant Li- 
brarian, Flint Public Library. 

Mr. Jackson E. Towne, Librarian, 
Mich. State College Library, E. Lan- 
sing. 

Miss Dorotha Dawson, Asst. Super- 
visor School Librarians, Board of 
Education, Detroit. 

Miss Constance Bement, Director of 
Extension, State Library, Lansing. 
Mr. A. R. Johnson, Trustee, Ryerson 

Public Library, Grand Rapids. 

Miss Mable B. Moore, Supervisor Chil- 
dren’s Department, Hack!ey Public 
Library, Muskegon. 

Mrs. Grace §. McClure, Librarian, 
State Library, Lansing. 

Miss Ruth Rutzen, Chief Circulation 
Department, Detroit Public Libra- 
ry. 

Mr. Harland A. Carpenter, Depart- 
ment Library Science, U. Of M. 
Miss Flora Roberts, Librarian, Public 

Library, Kalamazoo. 

Miss Louise P. Dorn, Librarian, De- 
troit Edison Co., Detroit. 

Miss Adeline Cooke, Librarian, Public 

Library, Birmingham. 
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ROUND TABLE COMMITTEE: 

Chairman: 

Miss Gail Curtis, Assistant Librarian, 
State Library, Lansing. 

Mrs. Alice B. Merriman, Acting Li- 
brarian, Kalamazoo College Library. 

Miss Constance Bement, Director of 
Extension, State Library, Lansing. 

Mrs. Loleta Dawson Fyan, Librarian, 
Wayne County Library. 

Miss Flora B. Roberts, Librarian, Pub- 
lic Library, Kalamazoo. 
(Other members are to be selected 
by the committee as best suited to 
regional meeting locations.) 





MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE: 


Chairman: 

Miss Dorothy Dowsett, Librarian, Pub- 
lic Library, Jackson, 

Miss Lydia Olson, Librarian, Northern 
State Teacher’s College, Marquette. 

Miss Josephine Bumpus, Children’s 
Librarian, Dearborn, Mich. 

Miss Dorotha Dawson, Asst. Super- 
visor School Librarians, Board of 
Education, Detroit. 

Miss Frances E. Curtiss, 
Libr., Detroit News Co. 

Miss Pearl Lockhart, Senior Reference 
Assistant, Public Library, Detroit. 

Miss Alice M. Waite, Librarian, Public 
Library, Detroit. 

Miss Eudocia Stratton, Cataloger Cen- 
tral State Teacher’s College, Mt. 
Pleasant. 

Miss Donna Fisher, High School Li- 
brarian, Battle Creek. 

Miss Marjorie Milliman, Librar‘an, 
Public Library, St. Joseph. 

Miss Carolyn Crawford, Children’s 
Librar'an, Public Library, Lansing. 


Research 





STATE EXECUTIVE BOARD OF 
SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 

Chairman: 

Miriam Herron, Librarian, Northern 


High School, Flint. 

Constance Bement, Director, Exten- 
sion State Library, Lansing. 

Irene Hayner, Librarian, University 
High School, Ann Arbor. 

Annetta Ward, Librarian, Alma Col- 
lege, Alma. 

Dorothy Hoyt, Librarian, High 
School, Niles. 

Mrs. Nita Meeker, 
School, Detroit. 

Nola Murphy, Librarian, North Inter- 
mediate School, Saginaw. 


Librarian, Poe 





MICHIGAN CHAPTER OF THE 
SPECIAL LIBRARIES 
ASSOCIATION 

President: 

Mrs. Esther Hooper, George B. Cat- 
lin Library. The Detroit News. 
Vice-President: 

Floyd Miller, Editor, Royal Oak 
Daily Tribune, Royal Oak. 

Secretary: 

Mary Ann Lowell, Michigan Bell 
Telephone Company Library. 
Treasurer: 

Mildred Treat, Campbell-Ewald Co. 
Library. 

Directors: 
Agnes Savage, Detroit Institute of 

Arts Library. 

Donna Watkins, Technology Depart- 
ment, Detroit Public Library. 





SCHOOL SECTION M. L. A. 

Chairman: 

Irene Hayner, Librarian, University 
High School, Ann Arbor. 

Secretary: 

Ruth Irwin, Librarian, High Schoo!, 
Highland Park. 

Secretary-at-large: 

Mrs. Florence B, Dearing, Cromaine 
Library, Hartland. 
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SCHOOLMASTERS’ CLUB, 
LIBRARY SECTION 
Chairman: 
Annette Ward, Librarian, Alma Col- 
lege, Alma. 
Secretary: 
Esther Barth, Librarian, High School, 
Monroe. 





LIBRARY SECTION CHAIRMEN, 
M. E. A. 

Region 1: 

Mrs. Nita Meeker, Librarian, Poe 


School, Detroit. 

Region 2: 

Nola Murphy, Librarian, North Inter- 
mediate School, Saginaw. 

Region 3: 

Ann Wheeler, Librarian, Eastern High 
School, Lansing. 

Region 4: 

Florence Wylie, 218 Maple St., Shelby. 

Region 3: 

No Section. 

Region 6: 

Ethel McCrickett, 
School, Ypsilanti. 

Region 7: 

Mrs. Dorothy Shipman, 
High School, Manistique. 


High 


Librarian, 


Librarian, 


Region 8: 
Dorothy B. Hoyt, Librarian, Central 
High School, Niles, 





METROPOLITAN LIBRARY CLUB 
OF DETROIT 
President: 
Helen Crane, Detroit Public Library. 
Vice-President: 
Frances E. Curtis, 
Library. 


Detroit News 


Secretary-Treasurer: 
Mary Esther Grabowsky, Ferry School. 


Board of Directors: 

Ruth Irwin, Highland Park High 
School. 

Marjorie Darrach, Medical Science De- 
partment, Detroit Public Library. 


HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 
ASSOCIATION 
OF GREATER DETROIT 
President: 
Aniela_ Poray, 
School. 
Secretary: 
Faith Townsend Murdock, North- 
western High School. 
Treasurer: 
Mrs. Edna Welcome, Gardner, Chad- 
«sey High School. 





Northwestern High 





AROUND THE STATE 


Dr. G. Flint Purdy has recently 
been appointed as librarian at Wayne 
University. Dr. Purdy received his B. 
S. in Library Science at Columbia 
University and his Ph. D. from the 
Graduate Library School, University 
of Chicago, where he was a Carnegie 
Fellow last year. 

Newcomers welcomed to the De- 
troit Public Library staff are Miss Jo- 
hanna Wiese, Michigan; Mr. Elmer 
Grieder, Columbia; Loretta Kreuz, 
Michigan; Loreena Schnerring, Mich- 
igan; Annette Crocker, Simmons; Mrs. 
Margaret Leach, Wisconsin; Merna 
Robideau, St. Catherine; Theresa 
Kowalezyck, Simmons; Mr. Eliot 
Myers, Michigan. 

At Lansing, Caroline Crawford of 
Charlotte, a graduate of Western Re- 
serve, is taking the place of Beulah 
Isles, who has gone to Columbia to 
take her master’s degree. Florence 
Anntisdal, Wisconsin, is taking the 
place of Pauline Clark at the same li- 
brary, while she completes her work 
at Western Reserve. 
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Notes from the State Executive Board of School 
Librarians 


HE State Executive Board of 

Michigan School Librarians met 
November 14, 1936, at the Dresden 
Hotel in Flint. All members were 
present. 

The plans for the new and enlarged 
organ of the Board and the Michigan 
Library Association were explained by 
its business manager, Miss Irene Hay- 
ner. Mrs. Nita Meeker was appointed 
compiler of the school librarian’s sec- 
tion of the directory which will be 
issued as a supplement to the magazine. 

The Board recommended that a con- 
tinuation of the study of Certification 
be carried on by a committee of school 
librarians working as a sub-committee 
of the Legislative Committee of the M. 
L. A. The work of Miss Edith King and 
Miss Aniela Poray on this committee 
was commended by the Board and their 
recommendations for further study ap- 
proved. 

A report on the action of the state 


school library organizations on the 
proposal that office holding in any 
of these organizations be limited 
to once in five years cannot be given 
until the returns from the regional M. 
E. A. chairmen have been received. The 
Executive Board Chairman asks that 
any regional chairman who has not 
done so, please report to her the result 
of the vote of that regional meeting. 

A number of program suggestions 
have been received, but the Board is 
desirous that still more be sent in. 
Those received will be published in the 
February issue of the Michigan Libarian 
so that program chairmen for the re- 
gional meetings can use them for the 
1937 meetings. 

The next meeting of the Board was 
set for February 20, 1937, at the State 
Library in Lansing. 

Miriam HERRON, Chairman 


State Executive Board of 
School Librarians. 





With Our Organizations 


Metropolitan Library Club of Detroit 

On November eighteenth the 
Metropolitan Library Club gave a 
tea honoring Detroit authors in the 
Romanesque Hall at the Art Institute. 
An effective book display furnished 
through the cooperation of local 
booksellers added value and interest 
to the meeting. The exhibit of chil- 
dren’s books because of the emphasis 
on Children’s Book Week, received 
especial notice. 
High School Librarian’s Association of 

Greater Detroit 

The Detroit Metropolitan Associa- 

tion of High School Librarians has 


changed its name to High School Li- 
brarian’s Association of Greater De- 
troit because of the similarity between 
its name and the Metropolitan Library 
Club, 

The first meeting of the group for 
the school year was held in the South- 
western High School Library where 
the members were the guests of Miss 
Lillian Hodge for tea. 


Miss Poray read the report of the 
fact-finding committee on State Li- 
brary Boards and Commissions. Her 
recommendation based upon her find- 
ings were heartily endorsed by the 
association. 
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JUNIOR MEMBERS TO WE RECOMMEND 
ORGANIZE BOOKS FOR GROWING 
Sixteen junior members of the BOYS AND GIRLS 


Michigan Library Association met at 
a breakfast during the Toledo Con- 
vention and discussed the desirability 
of organizing a Junior Members Sec- 
tion for the State of Michigan. The 
unanimous opinion of those present 
was that such an organization would 
be beneficial to members who have 
recently joined the Michigan Library 
Association and to those joining in 
the future. A committee was chosen 
to sound out the potential junior 
members during the coming year to 
determine whether or not there was 
sufficient favorable sentiment among 
them to make such an organization 
profitable. The successes of such or- 
ganizations in other states show pos- 
sibilities in this direction. Anyone in- 
terested please communicate with 
Richard Minnich, Conley Branch, De- 
troit Public Library. 





DIRECTORY OF 
MICHIGAN LIBRARIANS 


A directory of Michigan Librarians 
is being undertaken and will appear as 
the next issue of The Michigan Libr- 
arian early in January, This directory 
will include librarians of public li- 
braries, college and school libraries, 
and special libraries. 


Names will appear as on the wrap- 
per of the December issue. If you 
know of any changes in personnel, 
position, official name of position, or 
any omissions in the mailing list, please 
notify 


MRS. NITA K. MEEKER 


665 W. Hancock Avenue 
Detroit, Michigan 


For the librarian who would help 
others to grow through books, an aid 
is Mrs. May Lamberton Becker’s new 
book, First Adventures in Reading, a 
companion and predecessor of her Ad- 
ventures in Reading for Older Boys 
and Girls. Few know books for chil- 
dren or understand the child viewpoint 
better than Mrs. Becker. She suggests 
what first picture books to buy and 
why, what books to sing from and 
why, books to read aloud from, books 
with other children in them, books 
in which facts are well presented, the 
lives of great men, adventure, ro- 
mance, and even ‘‘mysteries.” 

Lists of New Government Aids for 
Teachers are published each month in 
School Life, official organ of the Office 
of Education. The new Preparation 
for School Library Work, by Lucille 
Fargo, presents the important back- 
ground of the Certification movement, 
and gives the school librarian and 
teacher librarian a wider and more in- 
telligent acquaintance with current 
problems. 

We quite agree with Hugh Wal- 
pole who has recently said that he 
could not understand why all Amer- 
icans wished to read the same books. 
Librarians especially appreciate this 
sentiment, but one new offering 
crowding upon another makes pad- 
dling with others necessary in order 
to keep abreast of the stream. 

To turn from the tools to the liv- 
ing materials of our work, let us con- 
sider some of the outstanding new 
books. Constance Rourke, long recog- 
nized as an authority on the American 
frontier and American folklore, gives 
us a portrait of Audubon which is 
vigorous and life-like, “In this life 
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Miss Rourke has done for him what he 
did for the birds of his new country. 
She has painted him in his habitat, and 
alive.” Twelve color plates from ori- 
ginal Audubon prints add to the beau- 
ty of the book. After reading Audubon 
you may want to go back to William 
Henry Hudson in Far Away and Long 
Ago or Green Mansions which is be- 
ing issued in the attractive Cameo 
Classics edition by Grosset at fifty 
cents per volume. 

With Audubon we would place on 
the new biography shelves Hildegarde 
Hawthorne’s The Poet of Craigie 
House. What she has done for her il- 
lustrious grandfather in The Romantic 
Rebel, she has done here for his class- 
mate and life long friend, Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow. She has 
delved into diaries, letters, old records 
and scraps of gossip, and in so doing 
has humanized a poet who has tended 
to become somewhat of a legendary 
figure in the eyes of a new generation. 
Like Miss Rourke’s Audubon, The 
Poet of Craigie House will delight 
adults as well as children. 

Half way between biography and 
fiction we must place Betsy’s Napo- 
leon, by Jeannette Eaton. Based on the 
memoirs of Betsey Malcombe Abell, 
published in England in 1844, the 
story of this thirteen-year old girl’s 
friendship with the great Napoleon 
is told for young readers for the first 
time. He becomes real flesh and blood 
as we follow through pages of rollick- 
ing fun and authentic history. 


Young readers must not miss 
Susannah by Muriel Denison. This 
small girl’s mischief while staying 
with her bachelor uncle, a captain in 
the Northwest Mounted Police, proves 
disconcerting on many occasions but 
one of her caprices leads to the detec- 
tion of a desperado. The Flag of the 


Desert by Herbert Best is a fine adven- 
ture story of mysterious Western 
Africa for older boys. This is the 
Lawrence of Arabia, type of book. Mr. 
Best spent twelve years in Nigeria as 
District Officer, and the stories he 
writes are authentic. With The Flag 
of the Desert may well go Talking 
Drums, a boy’s story of the African 
Gold Coast, by Waldo Fleming, with 
real characters and exciting plot. 

The Tangled Waters, a Navajo 
story, by Florence Crannel Means, is 
an authentic as well as entertaining 
picture of life on a reservation in the 
Southwest which depicts the conflict 
between different generations. 


Boys must not miss All Sail Set by 
Sperry Armstrong. It is a tale of those 
years when ships were ships and sci- 
ence had not driven romance from 
the swinging seas. It will take its place 
with other masterpieces of juvenile sea 
literature. 


The search for family heirlooms lost 
in Quebec more than one hundred 
years ago leads a merry party of young 
people into all sorts of interesting 
places in Ethel Hume’s A Treasure- 
Ship of Old Quebec. It will be wel- 
comed by the boys and girls who have 
loved the author’s Judy of York Hill. 

For younger readers, and older ones, 
perhaps, the irresistable Mary Poppins 
is back. With Alice in Wonderland, 
Peter Pan and Winnie-The-Pooh must 
stand Mary Poppins who arrives with 
umbrella and carpet bag in the teeth 
of the East Wind. She brought joy to 
the Banks children and to everybody 
she met. The same wonderful nurse- 
maid is here in Mary Poppins Comes 
Back, by P. L. Travers. 

As charming in format as in con- 
tent is Margery Bianco’s Winterbound, 
a quiet story of family life as lived by 
the Ellis children in an old house in 
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Connecticut when enforced absence of 
their parents throws all responsibility 
on Kay, the artist with paint and 
brush, and Garry, the artist with tools 
and plants. The book has much of the 
atmosphere of Little Women and some 
vocational suggestions. Near Wéinter- 
bound, artistically, we must group 
Kate Seredy’s Listening. It is a de- 
lightful book illustrated by the author 
and tells the delightful story of Gail’s 
arrival at Hopkins Corners to visit 
Uncle George and Aunt Mary in their 
old farm-house. Viking, the shepherd 
dog, Pins and Needles, the cats, and 
Grroohold one enchanted. Those who 
know The Good Master by the same 
author will not miss this. Another 
story for the between years is Caddy 
Woodlawn’s successor, Mademoiselle 
Misfortune, by Carol Ryle Brink, illu- 
strated by Kate Seredy. The book is 
full of the spirit and charm of inter- 
esting personalities, but the plot is im- 
probable and poorly constructed. 

For the Christmas shelf there is a 
collection of stories, A Book to read 
aloud at Christmas time, selected by 
Alice Dalgliesh. Some are old favorites 
and others have not appeared previous- 
ly in any Christmas collection. A use- 
ful little book by John N. Then, call- 
ed Christmas, contains traditions, 
folklore, and stories about the origin 
of Christmas customs gathered from 
the four corners of the earth. 


A wealth of informational books to 
grow on offers a bewildering array. We 
may begin with The Wonder Book of 
the Air, by C. B. Allen. It is a com- 
prehensive story of the airship with a 
profusion of excellent photographic il- 
lustrations tracing the history of fly- 
ing. With this more extensive work 
we may include The Dirigible Book by 
W. C. Pryor. It is well illustrated 
with excellent photographs and a sim- 


ple story-text. Also, The Story Book 
of Wheels, Ships, Trains and Aircraft, 
by the Petershams, for younger chil- 
dren is most attractive. Its illustra- 
tions give valuable details of historic 
ships, modern airplanes and trains, 
both old and new, which make it an 
important reference book for all ages. 
The four parts may be purchased 
separately. 

A book to enrich the study of gen- 

eral science, history and commerce is 
The Sea for Sam, by W. Maxwell 
Read. 
Chapters by the naturalist-artist, W. 
S. Bronson, known to little children 
through Finger-fins and others, survey 
both plants and animals of sea water. 
We recommend The Earth for Sam, 
and The Stars for Sam by the same 
author. 

An intriguing short history of Eng- 
land from earliest times to the pres- 
ent day is presented in very attractive 
form in The History of English Life 
by Amabel Williams-Ellis. Profusely 
illustrated with line drawings, photo- 
graphs and picture charts, statistics of 
population, social changes and rulers 
are given with extraordinary simpl:c- 
ity. 

With emphasis on crime prevention, 
John J. Floherty has added Police to 
his rapidly growing list. Every phase 
of the far reaching police work of the 
country has been photographed and 
attractively presented for children. 

Picture books combining fact and 
fancy were never lovelier. To mention 
only a few we have Dorothy Lathrop’s, 
Who Goes There? No artist draws 
animals with more beauty and accur- 
acy and in this book she uses a litho- 
graph pencil to give a new softness 
and texture. Against the lovely white 
background we have a winter picnic 
in the woods to which the small ani- 
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mals come leaving tracks on the white 
carpet. Berta and Elmer Hader have 
told the story of the familiar banana, 
its culture and growth throughout the 
world in Green and Gold, Beautiful 
color gives tropical luxuriance to its 
lovely pages. A truly American pic- 
ture book is the new offering of the 
d’Aulaires in George Washington. The 
story of our great patriot has been 
translated into terms of a small child’s 
understanding and is illustrated with 
lovely lithographs in the manner of 
Ola. We cannot omit the already well 


known Sambo and the Twins: a new 
adventure of Little Black Sambo, by 
Helen Bannerman. It is told and illu- 
strated in the author’s characteristic 
style. 

Finally, try not to omit two good 
picture story books about dogs; No- 
Sitch, the Hound, by Phil Strong, a 
tale of Bert and his strange-looking, 
over-size pup; Tally-ho, by Margaret 
S. Johnson, a fine dog story marked 
by real understanding and knowledge 
of dogs. 





Allen, C. B. 
d’Auliare, A. and C. 
Bannerman, Helen 
Becker, M. L. 

Best, Herbert 
Bianco, Margery 
Brink, C. R. 
Dalgleish, Alice 


Denison, Muriel 
Eaton, Jeanette 
Fargo, Lucile F. 


Fleming, Waldo 
Floherty, John T. 
Hader, Berta and 

Elmer 
Hawthorne, 

Hildegarde 
Hudson, Wm. H. 
Hudson, Wm. H. 
Hume, Ethel 
Johnson, Margaret 
Lathrop, Dorothy 
Means, F. C. 
Petersham, 

Maude & Miska 


Pryor, William C. 
Reed, Maxwell 
Rourke, Constance 
Seredy, Kate 


* % * 


The Wonder book of the air 

George Washington 

Sambo and the twins 

First adventures in reading 

Flag of the desert 

Winterbound 

Mademoiselle Misfortune 

A book to read aloud at 
Christmas time 

Susannah 

Betsy’s Napoleon 

Preparation for school library 
work 

Talking drums 

Police 


Green and gold 


Post of Craigie House 

Green mansions 

Far away and long ago 

A treasure-ship of old Quebec 
Tally-Ho 

Who goes there? 

Tangled waters 


Story of wheels, ships, trains and 


aircraft 
Dirigible book 
The sea for Sam 
Audubon 
Listening 


Winston 2.50 
Doubleday 2.00 
Stokes 1.00 
Stokes 2.00 
Viking 2.00 
Viking 2.00 
Macmillan 2.00 
Scribner 2.00 
Dodd 2.00 
Morrow 2.50 


Columbia Univ. 3.00 
Doubleday 2.00 
Doubleday 2.00 
Macmillan 1.00 
Appleton 2.75 
Grosset .50 
Grosset 50 
Dodd | Fe | 
Harcourt Lvs 
Macmillan 1.50 
Houghton 2.00 
Winston 2.50 
Harcourt 1.00 
Harcourt 3.00 
Harcourt 3.00 
Viking 2.00 
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Sperry, Armstrong All sails set Winston 2.00 
Strong, Phil No-Sitch, the hound Dodd 2.00 
Then, John N. Christmas Bruce 1.50 
Travers, P. L. Mary Poppins comes back Reynal 1.50 
Williams-Ellis, 

Amabel The story of English Life Coward 3.75 

* * % 

THE LIBRARIAN AS AUTHOR ability to select significant episodes; 


By BLANCHE F, EMERY 


May Lamberton Becker says, ““Youth 
is sO very contemporaneous,” hence 
most children will feel Barbara 
Fleury’s little story of Detroit in 
1879, Luckypiece, is a setting of long 
ago; to the elders the book shows the 
rapid change in a material way of De- 
troit, 1879 to 1936. 

The author of Luckypiece, a first 
book, has shown real feeling for the 
life of a town of sixty years ago. Un- 
like some other historical and regional 
authors she has not overstressed the 
manners and customs, but with a nice- 
ty she has used this background as a 
setting for a lad, Jim, to move pleas- 
antly through a series of episodes of 
that day at a fire; around the stove; 
sharpening the butcher knives with 
Dad at the grindstone; at the parade 
and the circus; on the river, ‘‘over- 
board and otherwise;” on the farm at 
Marine City mistaking nest eggs for 
the real thing; at a Christmas scene 
enjoying the carved clipper ship made 
by the old mariner—a rather well de- 
veloped set of episodes of the everyday 
life of a boy of that time. 

Possible lapses from the high level 
of the rest of the book are the rather 
labored treatment accorded the other 
characters at the orphanage from 
which Jim runs away and the ten- 
dency to overlay the Dad-Son rela- 
tionship with a gloss of sentimental- 
ity. 

Barbara Fleury’s strength lies in her 


the casting of fine, wholesome, sturdy 
children, unapologized for because 
they are normal children is the next 
step for the young writer in order to 
make a charming contribution to the 


cause of children’s books. 


Fleury, Barbara — Luckypiece. Mac- 
millan, 1936. $1.75. 


Of herself Miss Fleury writes, in 
answer to a request for autobiograph- 
ical information, “There really is 
nothing very wild about my life. I 
was born in Detroit and so were my 
parents—in fact, I am the fifth gen- 
eration on Mother’s side to have lived 
in Detroit. Went to Wayne Univer- 
sity and University of Detroit, and 
graduated from the University of 
Michigan Library School. I’ve been 
trying to write all my life, I guess, and 
of course I hope this is only the be- 
ginning. I raise Scottie dogs as a part 
hobby and spend my summers garden- 
ing and fishing on Pointe Duchene. 
Off hand, that’s all I can think of ex- 
cept I’ve been librarian at Ellis and 
Clark schools and am at present at 
Lillibridge.” 





Professional Glances 


This column contains notes of 
articles appearing in the professional 
magazines, announcements of new 
publications of interest to school li- 
brarians, and of aids in library work. 
We hope that in the column you may 
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find something new and stimulating. 


—Ed. 


An educator who has been writing 
and speaking on the subject of pro- 
paganda and who has done much to 
help teachers clarify their thinking is 
Professor Clyde R. Miller of Teachers 
College. Read his analyses of news- 
papers and news magazines in the 
Clearing House for May, 1936, in the 
article called “The intelligent teach- 
er’s guide to understanding of cur- 
rent issues,” and continue your edu- 
cation by reading in the same maga- 
zine for October his “The intelligent 
teacher’s guide through campaign 
propaganda.” The 1936 campaign is 
now history, but with Mr. Miller’s 
advice we should be prepared for the 


next one. 


Our Contributors 


HELEN ANDERSON is the Refer- 
ence Librarian in the Ann Arbor Pub- 
lic Library. 


ANIELA PORAY, Librarian, North- 
eastern High School, Detroit, served 
on the sub-committee of the Legis- 
lative Committee of the M. L. A. con- 
sidering Certification for school li- 
brarians, 


BLANCHE F. EMERY, Professor of 
English, Michigan State Normal Col- 
lege, has contributed articles on Chil- 
dren’s Literature to the Michigan Edu- 


cational Journal, Miss Emery has a fine 
collection of books on children’s liter- 


ature. 
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FLORA B. ROBERTS, Librarian, 
Kalamazoo Public Library, is a former 
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RALPH ULVELING, Associate Li- 
brarian of the Detroit Public Library, 
is chairman of the A. L, A. board The 
Library and Adult Education and was 
one of the Detroit speakers at the third 
annual conference of the Michigan 
Council on Adult Education held in 
Jackson. 
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What’s Your Hobby? 


There are books on every subject under the sun at 


Wahr’s Bookstores 


EVERYTHING IN STATIONERY, BOOKS, 
SCHOOL AND OFFICE SUPPLIES 


No lower prices anywhere 


Established over 50 years 


ANN ARBOR, MICH. 
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Library Bookbinding, 
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Workmanship 
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BINDERY 
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